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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN PHILOSOPHICAL AS- 
SOCIATION; THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, DECEMBER 27 AND 28, 1916. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 

THE fifteenth annual meeting of the American Philosophical 
Association was held in New York City, December 27 and 28, 
in conjunction with the meetings of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. The sessions of the Association were held 
in the Union Theological Seminary. 

The business meeting of the Association was held Wednesday, 
December 27, at 5 P.M., with President Lovejoy presiding. 

On nomination by the Executive Committee the following officers 
were elected for the ensuing year: President, Professor A. W. Moore 
of the University of Chicago , Vice-President, Professor E. G. Spaul- 
ding of Princeton University, Secretary- Treasurer, Professor W. T. 
Marvin of Rutgers College, new members of the Executive Committee, 
Professor Karl Schmidt of Tufts College, and Professor Norman Wilde 
of the University of Minnesota. 

Professor Creighton read the following minute on the death of 
Professor Ormond, and the minute was adopted by a rising vote of 
the Association: 

The American Philosophical Association desires to place on record 
an expression of its appreciation of the work of Alexander T. Ormond, 
one of its charter members and its second president. 

Professor Ormond was born in 1847, and was graduated from 
Princeton University in 1877. He was for three years (1880-83) 
professor of philosophy in the University of Minnesota. For thirty 
years (1883-1913) his philosophical activities were associated with 
the chair of philosophy which he held at Princeton. In 1913 he ac- 
cepted the presidency of Grove City College. He died on December 

17. I9I5- 

Professor Ormond's philosophical interest was centred in the fun- 
damental problems of logic and metaphysics. Gifted with unusual 
imaginative insight and vigorous powers of logical construction, he 
has left behind in his writings ideas of great value and suggestiveness. 
In addition to a number of papers on philosophical subjects, his pub- 
lished writings include the following works: Basal Concepts in Phi- 
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losophy (1894), Foundations of Knowledge (1900), Concepts of Phi' 
losophy (1906). The presidential address which he delivered before 
this Association in 1902, entitled " Philosophy and its Correlations," 
remains a classical discussion of the problems with which it deals. 

As a philosophical teacher, Professor Ormond was long a dominating 
influence in the intellectual life of Princeton, and through his pupils 
his influence was extended to other institutions and to the outside 
world. He believed that philosophy is not primarily a doctrine, but a 
life, and throughout all his teaching his students felt the vitality of 
the process by which he sought to make his theories expressions of 
living experience. In spirit, though not in literal doctrine, he carried 
on the philosophical work of James McCosh, who had been his teacher 
and had first aroused his interest in philosophy. Students who were 
in any sense serious-minded men found in him — in the frank and 
simple genuineness of his unclouded personality, and in his vital and 
profound grasp of the great interests of thought and life — an inspiring 
guide and companion. He was a man who had seen the divine vision 
and who, through the transparent simplicity and lovableness of his 
life, gave to all those associated with him in the search for truth an 
example which can never be forgotten. 

J. E. Ceeighton, 
Wilbur M. Urban, 
R. B. C. Johnson. 

Professor Bakewell read the following minute on the death of 
Professor Royce: 

The extent of our loss in the death of Josiah Royce on September 14 
of this year is indicated by the unique recognition which this asso- 
ciation gave of Philosophy's indebtedness to him by devoting two of 
its sessions last December to papers dealing with various phases of 
his work. It is a source of satisfaction to know that during his life 
time we gave this clear evidence of our affection and high regard. 

Professor Royce was one of the first thinkers in America to devote 
himself whole-heartedly to the problems of speculative philosophy in 
entire freedom from the associations and prepossessions of theological 
tradition. The comprehensive metaphysical system which he elabor- 
ated and defended with such exceptional dialectic skill, while it may 
be called, for convenience of classification, an absolute idealism, was 
no revamping of an ancient vision, but a fresh and novel interpreta- 
tion of experience in the light of the ideals and aspirations of our age, 
as he had found these recorded in our institutions and history, — an 
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interpretation given solidity by a mind alert to the rigorous demands 
of exact logic, given sobriety by a mind versed in modern science. 
For Royce was avid of all learning. With scarcely an exaggeration 
he might, indeed, be said to have taken all knowledge for his province, 
and to have possessed the ability which made it possible for him to do 
this without impertinence. 

Josiah Royce was born in 1855 in Grass Valley, California. At the 
age of eleven he entered a grammar school in San Francisco, five 
years later, the University of California, from which he received the 
A.B. degree in 1875. While at the University of California he had 
the good fortune to come under the influence of two truly great men: 
the geologist, Joseph Le Conte, and the philosopher- poet, Edward 
Rowland Sill, who made a very deep impression upon him, aroused in 
him the scholar's zeal and fixed his interest in philosophy. After 
graduation he studied for a year in Leipzig and GSttingen, coming for 
a time under the influence of Lotze, and later, of Kant, Schopenhauer, 
and the Romantic School. He was called to Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity on its opening in 1876 as one of the first twenty Fellows, and he 
received his doctorate from that institution in 1878. For the next 
four years he was instructor in English at the University of California. 
In 1882 he went to Harvard to substitute for Professor James. He 
remained as substitute for Professor Palmer the following year. 
From the first he made a marked success in Cambridge. Professor 
James, with his usual penetration, discovered at once in the " young 
Royce," as he wrote to a friend in 1883, " a man of genius, sure to 
distinguish himself by original work." His opinion was evidently 
shared by his colleagues, and Royce became a permanent member of 
the Harvard staff. 

He was the recipient of many honors at home and abroad. Johns 
Hopkins, Aberdeen, Yale, St. Andrews, Harvard, and Oxford conferred 
on him honorary degrees. He was elected to an honorary fellowship 
in the British Academy. He was Gifford Lecturer at the University 
of Aberdeen, 1898-1900, and lecturer on the Hibbert Foundation in 
Manchester College, Oxford, in 1913. 

Professor Royce was a prolific writer. Twenty books and a very 
large number of articles and reviews are his published legacy. But 
to measure his influence on his contemporaries by this tale would be 
to omit the great force of his personal influence which made itself 
felt to an unusual degree, not only on his students, but on all who came 
into personal association with him, whatever their philosophic pre- 
dilections. His first published book was A Primer of Logical Analysis 
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for the Use of Composition Students, which appeared in 1881, when he 
was an instructor of English in the University of California. Very 
much later, in 1905, he published a monograph on The Relation of the 
Principles of Logic to the Foundations of Geometry, and in 191 2 an 
important contribution on the " Principles of Logic " in the German 
Encyclopedia of the Philosophical Sciences. Though these are his 
only published works on logic (unless the supplementary essay in the 
first volume of " The World and the Individual " should be included) , 
the interest in logic was dominant throughout his career. He was 
one of the pioneers in the development of modern exact logic, and was, 
after Charles Pierce, the first teacher in this country to succeed in 
interesting students in this field of inquiry. 

Two of his early works, California [in the American Commonwealth 
Series (1886)] and his one novel, The Feud of Oakfield Creek (1887) 
are at once a tribute of affection to his native state, and an attempt 
to analyze American character as written in bold outlines in the stormy 
days of early California history. In 1885 he published his Religious 
Aspect of Philosophy, in which are already given the main features of 
the philosophy which his life was spent in developing. He tells us in 
the preface to this volume that it was religious interests that drove 
him to philosophy. But what is peculiar and characteristic is that 
these interests were aroused chiefly by antagonism. It was the in- 
terest, not of the believer seeking support for his faith, but rather of 
the rebel and nonconformist seeking to win through to some higher 
vision of religious values. The central truth of the moral order, as 
he then sees it, is the insight that would at once realize the true inner 
nature of all the conflicting wills in the world, and at the same time 
will to harmonize them. It is what might be called, in less technical 
terms, the realization of the spirit of fair play as between the con- 
flicting wills of men, — a realization which would " involve the will 
to act as if my neighbor and myself were one being that possessed at 
once the aims of both of us." This principle becomes positive in the 
practical aim to destroy " all which separates us into a heap of dif- 
ferent selves " and to attain " some higher positive organic aim," 
and thus to realize the " Universal Will." One has plainly, in this 
first work, the root idea which is expanded and developed in the 
Philosophy of Loyalty (1908), and which is given its final formulation 
in the doctrine of the Community as this finds expression in the 
Problem of Christianity (1913). In the summer of 1914 Royce was 
in California preparing to give a course of lectures in the summer 
school at Berkeley on " The Doctrine of the Community," when the 
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war broke out. He at once changed his program and decided to apply 
his ethical principle to the great problem brought to the front by the 
world crisis. The little book The War and Insurance (1914) was the 
result. More important than the simple remedy suggested in this 
work is the clear vision it contains of the Community of Nations, and 
of what its realization implies. 

As the months went by and the awful tragedy of the war grew ever 
more appalling, it seemed to Royce increasingly evident that Germany 
was playing the r&le of the " enemy of mankind," and that her public 
professions as well as her deeds manifested an egotism militant and 
ruthless which struck a deadly blow at the very foundations of 
morality. It was, he felt, impossible and wicked to remain neutral, 
and in Tremont Temple on January 30, 1916, he voiced his righteous 
indignation in a stirring address that profoundly moved all who 
heard it, and sent an echo through the land. 

In the interpretation of reality that is given in the latter half of 
The Religious Aspect of Philosophy one finds, both in the method where- 
by Royce would show that an all-comprehensive mind is necessarily 
implied in the very existence of error, and in the conception of the 
Absolute which is there presented, many features that re-occur in all 
his subsequent writings. But in this respect there is a more marked 
transformation of the view in the process of development than appears 
in his ethical doctrines. The theory of reality is given its first com- 
plete and definite formulation in The Conception of God (1897). It is 
re-interpreted and materially transformed in his metaphysical master- 
piece, The World and the Individual (1900), and undergoes still further 
modification in the second volume of The Problem of Christianity 
(1913). In the meantime many articles, particularly those that deal 
in one way or another with the concept of the social consciousness, 
throw light on the trend of his thinking. 

This is not the occasion to undertake any critical estimate of 
Royce's philosophy, or to give any detailed account of its develop- 
ment. But two things are characteristic of this development. The 
first is his concern to find in the world of the absolute elbow room for 
the individual, to show that the finite and the temporal are not by 
this idealism shorn of the meaning they actually possess in concrete 
experience. The second is an ever-increasing tendency to express 
the nature of reality in terms of purpose, and thus a tendency to bring 
together the theoretical and the practical, and in the end to make the 
practical itself the source of theoretical vision. 

We think of Royce, however, not chiefly as the exponent of a certain 
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doctrine, for his attitude toward his own convictions was never that 
of a partisan seeking proselytes. He ever showed a fine detachment, 
as if he looked out upon his own philosophy from the vantage ground 
of a larger and more universal vision, which his words had not suc- 
ceeded in making articulate, so that he welcomed criticism as coopera- 
tion in the service of truth. As the vision rises before us of that small, 
quaint, lovable figure, he seems rather to stand as the living embodi- 
ment of the spirit of philosophy itself, — that rare combination of the 
simplicity of the child and the vision of the seer, modest, gentle, kindly, 
generous, yet with the genuine thinker's confidence in reason, virile 
in his scholarship, exacting in the demands he made on himself and 
others, courageous in the face of bitter adversity, his own life being 
always steadied and ordered by reason, the loyal servant of truth. 

John Grier Hibben, 
W. T. Bush, 
Frank Thilly, 
Charles M. Bakewell. 
The minute was adopted by the Association by a rising vote. 

A committee with Professor Urban as chairman was appointed 
by the president, on recommendation of the Executive Committee, to 
prepare a minute on the death of Professor Miinsterberg. 

It was voted that the Committee on Terminology, appointed by 
President Lovejoy during the year to cooperate with a similar com- 
mittee of the American Psychological Association, be made a standing 
committee. 

As Chairman of the Committee on Academic Tenure and Freedom 
Professor Dewey reported that during the year no cases had been 
brought to the committee's attention. 

As chairman of the committee appointed by President Lovejoy 
to present some plan for the amalgamation of the three philosophical 
associations of the country, the secretary presented the following 
report: 

Tentative Plan for the Amalgamation of The American 

Philosophical Association, The Western Philosophical 

Association, and the Southern Philosophical Association. 

I. The three Associations to become the Eastern, Western, and 
Southern branches of one new Association to be called the American 
Philosophical Association. 

II. The American Association to have a meeting once in three or 
four years, the first or second week in September, at a place as geo- 
graphically convenient as possible. 
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Comment. — This plan allows each of the three sections to have its 
usual meeting at Christmas, and will not deprive them of the oppor- 
tunity of such a meeting as they would be deprived of, if the general 
meeting of the new Association were held at the holiday season. It 
also allows members to attend such a general meeting at a period 
which is at the end of the summer vacation and before the beginning 
of the academic year in most institutions. The sessions at the general 
meeting would be, perhaps, only one or two a day, and last four or 
five days, and possibly longer. 

III. Each section to continue essentially its present organization 
and collection of yearly dues. The dues of the new organization to 
be one dollar for the period from meeting to meeting. 

IV. The Executive Committee of the new Association to consist of 
two members of each sectional Association, together with the President, 
Vice-President, and Secretary-Treasurer of the new Association. 

V. The President, Vice-President, and Secretary-Treasurer of the 
Western Association to act as the officers for the first meeting, new 
officers to be elected at this meeting. The remaining members of 
the Executive Committee to hold office until the first meeting, and 
to be elected by each section of the Association at an early date 
before the first meeting of the Association. 

Comment. — This would be, seemingly, the most feasible plan for 
taking care of the first meeting, since this would most likely be 
held in the vicinity of Chicago as a central city, probably at some 
summer resort. 

VI. The first meeting of the Association to be held in Sept., 1918. 

VII. Each section to elect its own members as heretofore, these 
members thereby becoming members of the American Association. 

VIII. This scheme to be submitted to each Association at as early a 
date as possible, and to go into effect only if all Associations accept it. 

On motion by Professor Cohen, the report of the committee was 
accepted and the committee thanked. The report was then laid on 
the table with the request that the secretary notify the other asso- 
ciations of this action, and of the reasons therefor. 

The reasons for the action taken, as they were stated by Professor 
Cohen, in behalf of the Executive Committee, were as follows: 

I. While joint meetings of all the three philosophical societies were 
highly desirable, it did not seem that the proposed plan of holding 
such meetings was feasible, and, in any case, joint action by the three 
societies can always bring about a joint meeting whenever conditions 
are such as to make such a joint meeting practicable. 
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2. The proposed abandonment of the name American Philosophical 
Association by our society, and the adoption of such a name as the 
Eastern Philosophical Association would seriously interfere with the 
effectiveness of our present organization (which includes a large 
number of western members) and would not be of any help to the 
Western Philosophical Association. The majority of the members of 
the latter (41 out of 75) are now members of our Association; many of 
these have attended our meetings, read papers, or served as our officers. 
To change our name so as to emphasize the locality of the majority 
of our members* would tend in the long run to cut us off from these 
valued western members without increasing the membership of the 
Western Association. 

On recommendation of the Executive Committee it was resolved: 

I. That a committee of five be appointed by the President to con- 
sider suitable uses of the surplus funds of the Association for the purpose 
of furthering philosophical inquiry, and 

II. That the Executive Committee be authorized to appropriate a 
sum not to exceed $250, on receipt of the report of this special com- 
mittee, which shall inquire regarding the use of this sum to aid the 
International Journal of Ethics. 

On motion of Professor Cohen the following resolution was passed : 

Recognizing that international cooperation in science and philosophy 
has been at the basis of what is most valuable in civilization, and that 
the animosities aroused by the present war threaten to make such 
cooperation impossible in the future, we reaffirm our faith in inter- 
national cooperation in the search for truth, and we pledge ourselves 
to do all in our power to the end that the community of philosophy, 
as typified by such institutions as the International Congress of 
Philosophy, be restored as soon as possible. 

Resolved, that a committee be appointed to report on ways and means 
in which the American Philosophical Association may be made to 
serve that end. 

Invitations for next year's meeting were extended to the Association 
by Harvard, Johns Hopkins, and Cornell Universities, and were 
referred to the Executive Committee with power. 

Professor Gardiner, Chairman of the Committee on American 
Philosophy, reported progress in the work of the committee. Pro- 
fessor Gardiner also offered his resignation from the committee, and 
this was accepted with much regret. Professor I. W. Riley was 
then elected chairman of the committee. 
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The Treasurer's report for the year, as audited and approved, wai 
read and accepted. 

E. G. Spaulding, Secretary and Treasurer, in Account with the American 
Philosophical Association. 

DeUt. 

Total Time Account, January I, 1916 $380.57 

Check Account, January 1, 1916 166.07 

Dues Received, 1916 221.00 

Interest on Time Account to January 1, 1917 12.03 

$779.67 
Credit. 

Philadelphia meeting, entertainment $ 35.70 

Clerical expenses 39.69 

Stamps and stamped envelops 28.74 

Printing 30.47 

Traveling expenses 4.00 

Stationery 9.25 

Miscellaneous, telegrams, tips, etc 7.35 

$155-20 

Total time account, January 1, 1917 392.60 

Total check account, January 1, 1917 231.87 

$779-67 
Audited and found correct: 

(Signed) Reginald C. Robbins, 

Jno. M. Mecklin. 
December 27, 1916. 

On nomination by the Executive Committee the following new 
members were elected: Professor George P. Adams, University of 
California, Berkeley, Calif., Professor Gertrude C. Bussey, Goucher 
College, Baltimore, Md., Dr. D. Warren Fisher, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J., Professor Frederick G. Henke, Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pa., Professor J. W. Hudson, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., Professor Clarence I. Lewis, University of California, 
Berkeley, Calif., Miss Helen Parkhurst, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pa., Professor Wm. S. A. Pott, University of Virginia, Char- 
lottesville, Va., Professor Harvey G. Townsend, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

A second business meeting of the Association was called by the 
President on Thursday morning at 12:45. 

It was voted that the Association recommend to the Executive 
Committee that, for next year's meeting, (1) there shall be a pre- 
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arranged discussion, (2) the topic shall be selected and announced 
as early as possible^ and (3) other subjects shall be provided for. 

It was also voted that the Executive Committee be instructed, that 
one session of next year's meeting shall be devoted to the continuation 
of the discussion of the topic of this year. It was further voted, 
that a committee of twelve on discussion be appointed by the Pres- 
ident, with the approval of the Executive Committee. 

The Executive Committee was authorized (1) to consider and report 
on the advisability of publishing the Proceedings of the Association 
as a separate volume, and (2) to consult with the representatives of 
the other two associations concerning such a plan. 

A vote of thanks was then extended to the Union Theological 
Seminary and to Columbia University for their generous hospitality 
in entertaining the Association. 

The following are abstracts of the papers read : 

The Limit of the Physical. Grace A. de Laguna. 

The classic dualism of physical and psychical is a consequence of 
the claims of the mechanical theory of the universe. For, where this 
theory has been accepted, it has necessitated the positing of a distinct 
and antithetical realm of the psychical; where it has been rejected, 
this has been on the ground that certain classes of phenomena (organic, 
and especially nervous processes) are explicable only on the assump- 
tion of the operation of a psychic factor. The limit to the physical 
has thus generally been sought in the psychical. 

Although all forms of epistemological theory since the time of Locke 
have refused to admit the ultimate ontological validity of the distinc- 
tion, they have nevertheless retained it as having a certain significance 
and relative validity. It is still tacitly assumed that the psychical 
stands in some sort of systematic relation to the physical, and that 
this relation is definitive of the psychical. It is important to criticize 
thi? assumption. 

Present-day thought shows two apparently conflicting tendencies: 
(1) To discredit the enterprise of the vitalist and animist, (2) to dis- 
credit the universal validity of the mechanical categories. Many 
things and events are commonly recognized as not falling under either 
' physical ' or ' psychical ': e. g., the German army, the recent Dem- 
ocratic victory, the commerce of the United States. Moreover, 
the uniformities which many such phenomena exhibit (e. g., economic 
laws) are not even ideally reducible to terms of physical or psycho- 
logical uniformities. Confusion arises, however, on consideration of a 
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particular instance of such phenomena (e. g., the Democratic victory). 
This particular event seems wholly resolvable into physical occurrences : 
going to the polls, dropping of ballots into boxes, etc. It is, ideally 
at least, completely describable as redistributions of mass and trans- 
formations of energy. If thus describable, it must be conceived as 
wholly determined by physical laws. But, if other events of the same 
class are similarly described, the descriptions exhibit no characteristic 
identity. A generalized description of Democratic victory can not be 
given in physical terms. Hence such an event is not properly a 
physical phenomenon, because physical categories furnish no principle 
of classification. The common error lies in assuming that because the 
particular is describable in physical terms the class to which it belongs 
is so describable. 

The problem then arises: Are the specific phenomena with which 
psychic processes (e. g., emotion, perception, thinking) are universally 
admitted to be associated, properly described as physical phenomena? 
Is the behavior of organisms, and especially the behavior of organisms 
with nervous systems, significantly analyzable into a series of physical 
events? Are the characteristic uniformities which it exhibits physical 
uniformities? If not, the distinction of physical and psychical is 
pointless, and offers no legitimate problem. 

French Philosophy in America. Woodbridge Riley. 

The influence of French philosophy in America may be conveniently 
arranged according to Auguste Comte's law of the three stages. In 
the theological stage, represented by the Puritans, that influence was 
destructive. Here Gallic scepticism, represented by Voltaire and the 
Encyclopaedists, did much to undermine a belief in the deus ex 
machina and " Remarkable Providences." In the metaphysical 
stage, represented by deism and transcendentalism, the French in- 
fluence was constructive. Belief in the eternal laws of nature, and in 
metaphysical entities like the true, the good, and the beautiful, was 
reinforced in two directions; on the naturalistic side by the scientists 
from Cabanis to Brousais, and on the humanistic by the eclectics, 
Cousin, Constant, and Jouffroy. As to the last, the positive stage, 
the outcome was problematical. The influence of Comte was so late 
and the earlier influences so strong, that a proper positivism never 
gained a footing in the country. John Fiske attacked it in his Cosmic 
Philosophy, Lester F. Ward showed its inadequacies in his Dynamic 
Sociology, while William James, despite his French affiliations, denied 
that pragmatism was a new name for that old way of thinking. 
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Voltaire, Cousin, Comte — of these triumvirs, which was the most 
significant? The first did much to purge the country of Puritanism, 
the second to reinforce the New England transcendentalists, but the 
third, with all his interests in the Occidental world, did little to advance 
the worship of humanity in the West. 

What, then, was the real significance of this western eclecticism? 
An American, who has lectured at the Sorbonne, has declared that at 
one time the names of Jouffroy and of Cousin were as familiar to the 
Yankee's ears as the names of Locke, Descartes, and Kant. A French- 
man, van Bacelaere, who was the first of any writer to offer the world 
a volume on American philosophy, devotes a chapter to the influences 
of Germany and of Scotland, but only a paragraph to that of France. 
The truth lies between these two extremes. The effects of eclecticism 
may be measured by three things, by the welcome afforded to it by 
the new generation, by the criticism evoked from the old school, and 
by the sober expositions of the system among scholars. Unfortu- 
nately, to this period, when eclecticism came into the country, an 
unfavorable name has been given. It has been called the period of 
negation. It should rather be called the neglected period. Possibly, 
as Sanborn asserts, for the years 1820-1850, no single sufficient native 
representative has been found. Yet this period, he acknowledges, 
was like the age immediately following adolescence in man, a vigorous, 
ungovernable, risky time. This acknowledgment is significant. 
Adolescence may be ungovernable, but from it may arise such an 
abiding enthusiasm as was engendered by Cousin himself among his 
young compatriots. Now similar conditions were to be met with in 
America as in France, for this was a time when denouncements of 
materialism in philosophy, formalism in religion, and utilitarianism in 
personal and social ethics rang through the land. 

Rousseau's Doctrine of the Right to Believe. Norman Wilde. 

Rousseau's doctrine of belief is determined by his temperamental 
optimism which expresses itself in a world-view for which the con- 
ceptualistic philosophies of his day could offer no basis. Hence, 
although he uses as far as he can, for the sake of his opponents, the 
" jargon of metaphysics," he offers as the only final basis of belief, 
instinctive feeling {sentiment, conscience, instinct moral). This feeling 
is not a source of new ideas, but a final and infallible touchstone of 
truth, determining our acceptance or rejection of the ideas brought 
before us by our cognitive processes. Emotional satisfactoriness 
characterizes a true idea. But though an anti-intellectualist, we 
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cannot, with our latest historians, class him as a pragmatist. His 
doctrine is not a theory of the practical nature of truth, but only a 
defence of the right to believe on emotional grounds. It is a faith 
philosophy like that of Pascal, save that it involves a naturalistic 
view of human nature, or like the Kantian, were it not that the postu- 
late is emotional rather than volitional. Its closest parallels are to 
be found in the English moral-sense systems and the feeling philosophy 
of Jacobi. 

Social Systems. J. E. Boodin. 

Three questions are raised in this paper. The first question is: 
Are there social facts? It seems clear on unbiased examination that 
we know minds not as isolated entities but as entering into common 
contexts, with resulting intensification and inhibition of activities- 
A new bond is formed as a result of association, with its own character- 
istic trait?. To this creative synthesis the individual units are indeed 
indispensable factors, but the whole is a new fusion and not the mere 
arithmetic sum of individual traits. 

If there are social facts, then the next question is: Do those facts 
possess the general characteristics which are necessary for systematic 
treatment? Those characteristics we have found to be three, viz. 
variables, recurrence, and form. There are in the first place variables 
or elements which we can identify in different contexts. The variables 
are, on the one hand, individuals with their native and derived traits; 
on the other hand, groups with their unique characteristics, for we act 
not as mere abstract individuals but as part of a context of tradition. 
It is this which makes largely, if not altogether, the difference in the 
sentiments and conduct of men in different stages of development. 
Furthermore, social facts are in a measure predictable. While they 
are subject to change in new syntheses, they do possess certain 
persistent traits which make it possible to anticipate conduct from 
moment to moment in similar situations and to a certain degree in 
different situations. In such prediction, we can eke out individual 
observation with statistics. Finally, in social facts as in physical, 
we can discover a certain form or organization, which makes our facts 
statable in definite laws. The degree of form depends in group life, 
as in personal life, upon the peisistence of a certain purpose or ideal 
towards which all the activities are made to converge. The third 
question would naturally be: How far has social science been successful 
in deriving empirical laws from social facts? It is impossible to give 
an account of such results in an abstract. But we must caution against 
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transferring bodily the laws of the physical sciences into the social 
domain, as sociologists have been prone to do. Social laws are not 
laws of " physical equilibration." They must be derived from their 
own unique facts. If we use such terms as- conservation of energy, 
least action, etc., we must be careful to verify them in social terms. 
The discovery of social laws, moreover, must have the same importance 
for the control of social facts as the discovery of physical laws has had 
for the control of physical facts. 

Discussion. R. F. A. Hoernle. 

1. Point of view of paper: Confessions of an Old Idealist. 

2. No " generally accepted definition " of physical and mental 
among philosophers either desirable or attainable. 

3. The committee's first and main question unanswerable without 
specifying ' contexts.' Illustration from Berkeley. 

4. My ' context ' in this paper metaphysical and epistemological. 
(No need to distinguish these here). The metaphysician (a) must 
not try to prescribe concepts to the sciences, but (b) must be free to 
examine the concepts of science from his own standpoint as " guardian 
of the whole of experience." Meaning of this phrase. 

5. Cartesian dualism a caricature of the scientist's ' physical world,' 
even if we limit science to ' physics.' 

6. The scientific importance of ' sense-data ' (secondary quali- 
ties) and the character of organic individuality even in a bona fide 

physical ' world. 

7. Three current theories of the ' psychical ' reviewed: (a) English 
Realists: Russell, Alexander; (6) American Realists: Perry, Holt, 
(and Behaviorists) ; (c) James's Radical Empiricism. This latter 
explicitly raises the problem of the ' context ' within which the 
physical and the mental can be regarded as different groupings of 
the same elements. 

8. On any view, the physical and the mental turn out to*be ' logical 
constructions.' 

9. Some special conundrums briefly considered: (a) dreams, 
hallucinations, etc. — Lovejoy's rubbish-heap theory of the mind; 
(b) veridical percepts; (c) problems of representation (immediate v. 
mediate); (d) a mind as a ' world,' and its activity as logical. 

An Unlisted Definition of Mental. Durant Drake. 

My view combines Realism, Ontological Monism, and Epistemo- 
logical Dualism. 
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1. Realism: We are surrounded by a world of (relatively) permanent 
objects which are independent of our consciousness of them. Such a 
view explains best many prominent characteristics of our experience. 
It does not involve epistemological monism; the reasons for holding 
it are independent thereof. 

2. Epistemological dualism: These objects outside our bodies are 
not present within our experience, but are represented within it by 
sense-qualities which are produced 'in us ' by the mechanism of 
perception. We do not directly know what qualities these outer 
objects have in themselves, but there is a (partial and somewhat 
distorted) one-one correspondence between these qualities and the 
sense-qualities produced by them in our experience. 

3. Ontological monism: There are reasons for believing that the 
qualities these outer objects have in themselves are of no different 
sort from those in our experience. So there are not two kinds of stuff, 
but simply an indefinite variety of qualities, some in and some out of 
our experience. It is important not to suppose my epistemological 
dualism an ontological dualism. 

4. By saying that our sense-qualities exist ' in us,' i. e., at our 
end of the mechanism of perception, and simultaneously with brain- 
states also produced thereby, I am confronted with the problem of the 
relation between these two realities. The solution is: Our sense- 
qualities (and all other experienced qualities) are the brain as it is in 
itself. It only seems brain-like as represented in some one else's 
experience. 

5. I am a brain — i. e., whatever portions of my brain are as inter- 
related as to produce that pool of qualities that constitutes my con- 
sciousness. Nowhere except at the brain-points in the universe is a 
consciousness thus produced. 

6. A consciousness then is a set of qualities (each existing at its own 
definite point in the space-time order) which have become organically 
bound together in a peculiar way so as to form a highly complex 
process. Each sub-process in it may be called ' mental.' The term 
' physical ' applies to all existing (past, present, and future) qualities. 
The mental, then, is a sub-class of the physical. 

The R61e of Meaning in Psychology and the Existence of the Psychical. 

W. M. Urban. 

Paper contends for the retention of the class of mental or ' psy- 
chical.' Takes its start from discussion of meanings (Program, p. 
577), believing that this is crucial. 
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Increased r61e of meanings in Epistemology (Gegenstandstheorie 
and Phenomenologie) and in Psychology, studied. Especially 
psychology. Cf. Pillsbury's Fundamentals: " The states that have 
not meanings must be regarded as the exceptions, not the reverse." 
After showing r61e in psychology, the two psychological theories of 
meaning discussed. 

Are meanings existents or not? Epistemology treats them as 
neutral, psychology as existents. In sense of definition of program, 
they exist. 

Three classes of meanings distinguished: (a) objective (meanings of 
propositions); (b) quasi-subjective, meanings as they function in 
memory, judgment etc., (See Psychology); (c) subjective, meanings of 
states and acts (joy, grief, decision, doubt). 

At least the latter imply psychical existents of which they are the 
meanings. Take the two series, (1) joy, grief, wish, decision, belief, 
doubt; (2) color, sound, noise, contraction of a muscle. Now try to 
insert a term of one of the series into the other. Immediately evident 
we have passed at a leap into a sphere toto genere different. The 
differentia of the first series, subjective meaning, is then further an- 
alyzed. 

Fuller consideration leads to the following definition of the psychical.: 
A psychical entity is one the assumption of which is necessitated by 
the relation, ' meaning of,' when for that entity can be substituted 
no other object, either physical or neutral, without rendering the con- 
text unintelligible. Such meaning is subjective and implies the psy- 
chical. 

The rest of the paper is taken up with applying and defending this 
definition, comparing it with others, and in general justifying this 
method of approach. Also a brief critical comment upon the move- 
ment in the direction of the elimination of consciousness and the 
psychical, 

A Definition of Dualistic Entities. H. G. Hartman. 

The question: " Do non-physical entities exist?" gives rise to a 
variety of answers and misunderstandings. In the face of this we 
may ask: " Can a generally acceptable definition of the terms ' mental ' 
and 'psychical ' be reached?" Progress toward a general agreement 
could be made if we were more commonly given to an examination 
of fundamental positions rather than the usual intrepid statement of 
them. For example, if the psychical is a type of physical relation, 
energy, etc., what are we to understand by relation, energy, etc:? 
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First, then: What is a relation? And secondly: Do relations admit of 
types? Examining these questions, I reach the solution that there 
are but two types of so-called physical relation, one bound up with 
causation in the dynamic aspect of reality, and a static or non-causal 
type, as for example, space and time. A causal relation is said to exist 
between two or more entities when they are known to receive and pro- 
duce a change in each other. The change itself is an entity whether 
accorded the status of an entity or a mere "property. Upon the basis 
of a change we infer the existence of two general characteristics in 
the behavior of objects — connection and disconnection. The is of re- 
lation is found to resolve itself into the is of a connection. The is 
of connection, however, has no existential quality. Whatever quality 
we infer it to possess results from the habit of reading back into the 
connection the type of change manifested. When, accordingly, it is 
affirmed that mental entities are a specific type of physical relation, 
the assertion either has no meaning at all, or it must mean that mental 
entities are a type of physical entities. 

But what about physical entities? Do they exist? If so, in what 
form do they exist? Here again in present-day discussion we may 
encounter any variety of answers, but seldom an examination of the 
real problem at issue. 

Subjecting the term ' entity ' to an examination, I find it, in its 
logical aspect, to possess three general characteristics, — heterogeneity, 
independence, and unity. Heterogeneity is the most important, 
unity the least so. Heterogeneity is defined, and in its general iden- 
tity with pluralism it is opposed to physical monism, to naive realism, 
etc. Next, I define ' independence ' and give a proof for it both in its 
opposition to ' dependence ' and in its resemblance to heterogeneity. 
Next, I define ' unity ' and show its assimilation to, and in a large 
measure its incorporation by heterogeneity. 

My aim is to show that no single form of heterogeneity can monopo- 
lize the field of thinghood, since any heterogeneous thing, in varying 
degree, involves dependence as well as independence, and for the fur- 
ther reason, that every form of heterogeneity is fundamentally unique 
and incommensurable. The distinction between mental and physical 
entities is, therefore, sound and should be retained. 

Does the Absolute Idealism of Josiah Royce Constitute a Theology? 

E. B. Crooks. 

Whether or not Royce's system of philosophy constitutes a theology, 
obviously he was fundamentally interested in religion. (His first 
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book and his last considerable treatise are directly concerned with 
religion, i. e„ " The Religious Aspect of Philosophy," 1885, and 
" The Problem of C hristianity," 1913.) In fact each one of his eleven 
strictly philosophical works is deeply concerned with the problem of 
religion, five of them being directly concerned with the theoretical 
aspect of religion. 

In a theology, the God science, we must' find a definitely and system- 
atically worked out doctrine of God. Royce's philosophy certainly 
furnishes such a doctrine* namely his doctrine of the Absolute. As 
far back as the book entitled The Concept of God, 1897, Royce defines 
the Absolute as a spiritual person, and emphasizes the infinite at- 
tributes of knowledge, will (love), goodness and personality. A place 
is even found for a type of immortality possible to man, through his 
moral identification with the Absolute Will. But this ambitious 
doctrine is much more adequately presented and defined in Royce's 
chief work, The World and the Individual. Here we have a systematic 
formulation of Monistic Idealism, in such wise that the individuality 
of man and the Absolute alike are guaranteed. In the Supplementary 
Essay a set attempt is made to prove, (1) that the Absolute is Person 
of all persons, the only ' real ' or complete person, and (2) that the 
Absolute is just such a person as to admit within its infinitude other 
infinite series, e. g., human purposes, or personalities, made complete. 
The last chapter treats also of this " Union of God and Man," in such 
wise as to save the personality, in a rich sense, of each. This is meant, 
of course, as a doctrine of eternal life, and in order to win it the finite 
' Many ' must attain a pious attitude toward the ' One,' and the 
' One ' benevolently takes up the fragmentary purposes of the 
' Many ' and fulfills them in itself. Herein is found the solution of 
the problem of evil, i. e., finiteness. Royce further proposes, as the 
pillars of any true religion,, the ancient doctrines of incarnation and 
vicarious sacrifice. 

Thus we have here considered the various elements usually included 
in a systematic theology. On the whole the approach is rationalistic, 
even as in other theologies, but voluntaristic it is also, and even finds 
a place for emotion. Perhaps Royce has indeed indicated the direction 
in which lies the solution of the most pressing " Problem of Chris- 
tianity." 
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